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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 82.) 

Second Mo. 28th, 1839. Our Monthly Meeting, 
held at Gwynedd. Ezra Comfort, and Robert 
Scotton, both engaged in testimony. R. seemed 
fearful of some of us getting too low, from dwelling 
too much on our frailties and weaknesses, and thus 
making no advancement. And, also, for want 
of applying rightly unto Him, who is the healer 
of breaches, and restorer of paths to dwell in, we 
had allowed ourselves to become very weak ; and 
that seed, faith, which was comparable to the 
smallest of all seeds, was suppressed. Saying, 
that this, if only allowed to grow, would become 
great: and seemed to think there was no need for 
such discouragement; expressing the belief that 
the dear Master was nearer some of us than we 
were aware of. Ezra was similarly led ; quoting, 
“Woe is me now! for the Lord hath added grief 
to my sorrow; I fainted in my sighing, and I 
find no rest.” He believed the lives of some pre- 
sent would be given them for a prey, &c. 

Fifth Mo. 16th. Attended the week-day meet- 
ing at Gwynedd, which was small; there being 
but few young people. I mourned their absence, 
and also that parents can thus come themselves 
and leave them behind. Robert Scotton labored 
on this subject. May his exercise be remembered; 
as also his concern for some present who had 
“turned away sorrowful,” when shown what they 
were to do in order to inherit eternal life. Sac- 
rifices called for had come so close, that a cheer- 
ful surrender had not been made; and thus their 
growth had been retarded. Tender entreaties to 
close in while the day of mercy lasteth, was ex- 
tended to these. 

26th. Felt this day like adopting the lan- 
guage of dear 8. Grubb: “ Whatever has here- 
tofore felt like life or been a participation of 
eternal substance, (though always small) seems 
now entirely extinguished; and the law and the 
testimonies, and the effusions of some little secret 
devotion, are all as springs shut up and foun- 
tains sealed.” 

Sixth Mo. 16th. Went to our little meeting, 
secretly craving that we might experience the 
dear Master to be in the midst, strengthening 
and enabling us to offer acceptable worship. 
How precious is it to feel on returning from 
these, our meetings, that we have been in His pre- 
sence who alone giveth life!—A feeling, words 
cannot set forth. 

17th. This afternoon our friend, Anna Thorn- 
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burg, from Indiana, had an appointed meeting 
at Plymouth. I thought our friend was helped 
in a remarkable manner to minister to the dif- 
ferent states present, quoting : “Strait is the gate 
and narrow the way which leadeth unto life,” 
&c.; and “ wide is the gate and broad is the way 
which leadeth unto destruction,” &c. We were 
called upon to make an individual search which 
of these roads we were travelling! Although the 
road to eternal life be strait and narrow, she said, 
it is wide enough for the Christian to walk in. 
She was exercised for some who had begun well, 
and had travelled on for a season, but finding 
they could not take all their beloved idols of 
earth with them, had returned to the broad road. 
O the entreaties that were extended to these! 
They were reminded of the Scripture: “My 
Spirit will not always strive with man;” and 
pleaded with that, while time and opportunity 
are lengthened out, these should return. Then 
for some who were endeavoring to accumulate 
unto themselves abundance of this world’s goods, 
her concern was great. She said they were risk- 
ing the salvation of their poor never-dying souls; 
and craved that these might be aroused before 
the summons go forth, “prepare to meet thy 
God,” &c. And then, tender and encouraging 
indeed was she to the mourning ones, who were 
going silently on their way. May the labor be- 
stowed not be lost on any of us. 

28th. Our dear friend, A. Thornburg and 
companion, spent the day and lodged with us 
last night, on their way to Exeter. In the even- 
ing, before retiring, dear A. was drawn to sup- 
plicate on behalf of our dear mother; then for 
us, her children; even for one so unworthy as I. 
May I never forget the favors of this evening. 

30th. Another month has run its course; 
bringing me that much nearer to an awful eter- 
nity. How is it with thee, O my soul? Isa pre- 
paration therefor going on, or has indifference 
taken too much possession? I tremble for fear 
of the latter. Under a sense of it this morning, 
secretly was I led to crave for an increased con- 
cern that I might (as we were encouraged to this 
day) oftener than the morning, seek unto the 
Lord for strength, help and direction. Ezra 
Comfort was much concerned for us, that we 
might all become living members of the militant 
church; and thus be prepared, when done with 
time here, to join the church triumphant in 
heaven. 

Seventh Mo. 2ist. E. C. was afresh an- 
ointed to preach the gospel amongst us; Re- 
viving: “The kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth it and for joy thereof goeth 
and selleth all that he hath and buyeth that 
field.” We were shown that nothing short of 
selling all would purchase this inestimable trea- 
sure, this “ Pearl of great price ;” which will be 
more to us in a day to come, than all the trea- 
sures and pleasures of this poor world, so fast 

assing away to us; enlarging further thereon. 
hen he arose the second time, comparing some 
among us to Ananias and Sapphira. Represent- 
ing that there had been much sold, but not all ; 
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a “part of the price had been reserved.” The 
awful consequence of which, he said, we may re- 
member was death. He feared spiritual death 
would be the portion of some of us, if there was 
a reserve, or a not yielding all up. May all be 
removed out of the way, which stands as a par- 
tition wall between me and my God. 

Eighth Mo. 8th. At our Quarterly Meeting, 
we had the company and labors of our friend, 
Jacob Green, from Ireland, now on a religious 
visit to our land; he having arrived only a few 
days since. From what I have seen and heard, 
I should think he was one calculated to do us 
good. After a season of stillness, he told us he 
had been contemplating the ark that Noah was 
instructed to build for the saving of his family, 
when the deluge was about to cover the earth. 
Then he enlarged, showing there still remained 
to be an ark or place of safety for the Lord’s 
children to flee unto, even into the hollow of His 
most holy hand, &c. He had been comforted in 
believing there was of this description now pre- 
sent, a living remnant left; notwithstanding the 
floods that had been permitted to pass over us. 
The language, he believed, was about to be pro- 
claimed: “Go forth, multiply and replenish the 
earth,” that there might be a living army raised 
up. Said, It had seemed as though he could see 
or had seen “the dove with the olive leaf in her 
mouth,” &c. May the day for this hasten, saith 
my soul: but I have feared sufferings await us 
first, which often causes the query, “ Who shall 
stand?” <A careless and indifferent state was 
also spoken to; to whom the offers of mercy had 
long been extended, even to some almost to the 
eleventh hour. And O! the pleadings that went 
forth, that there might be a closing in while time 
and opportunity was lengthened out; before the 
day come when ye shall say, “I have no pleasure 
in them.” The word of the Lord, through the pro- 
phet, was also sounded : “Oh ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the Lord,” &c. Wm. Evans closed 
the first meeting with, “ We thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” He went on 
to show that it was alone to the babes in Christ, 
that the mysteries of the kingdom were revealed ; 
and that hep had been and would continuall 
be hid from the wise and prudent of this world. 
The necessity of becoming more and more as little 
children, reduced to a teachable state, and made 
willing to be just what the Lord would have us 
to be, was weightily impressed upon us. The 
meeting closed with solemn supplication from 
dear Elizabeth Robson. 

25th. On taking my seat in our little meeting 
this morning, my heart seemed full, yea ready 
to overflow. How sweet was it to find relief in 
tears! If I ever knew what secret prayer was, I 
did this day. And may I so walk as to have an 
evidence given, that my prayer is heard and tears 
had in remembrance. 

29th. Attended, this morning, our Monthly 
Meeting held at Gwynedd. Robert Scotton ex- 
cellently engaged in testimony. Surely the day 





hasteneth when some of us will be left without 
excuse, who so have line upon line and precept 
upon precept. “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?” was what Robert arose with; and then 
went on to show that we had much left to con- 
vince us, even from the dear Master himself, that 
when the righteous came to be judged, they had 
nothing to spare. Then, how will it be with the 
sinner and the ungodly, those who have been 
careless and unconcerned, slighting the tender 
visitations which have been time after time ex- 
tended, still putting off till a more convenient 
season? &c., ke. We were shown how danger- 
ous delay was, or trifling with the visitations of 
Heaven. How were we pleaded with to close in 
and follow the dear Master, whithersoever He 
may be pleased to lead, &c. 
(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.”” 
Umbelliferous Plants. 


In the early part of the Seventh Month, as I 
passed an unusually large specimen of Wild 
Carrot (Daucus carota), growing on a rich bank 
by the road side, I was impressed, as I never be- 
fore had been, with the beauty of the plant. The 
numerous stems, apparently proceeding from one 
root, were clothed with a rich mass of finely di- 
vided foliage, and supported, in addition to many 
undeveloped buds, a profusion of the white flower 
clusters, nearly every one of which contained in 
its centre a purple blossom, contrasting strangely 
with the general white of the bloom. 

The manner in which the flowers are arranged 
at the ends of the flower stalks is a peculiar fea- 
ture of the natural order of plants to which the 
carrot belongs. In many plants, such as the 
Currant, Wild Cherry, and Poke, the flowersstart 
from the side of the growing stem, which con- 
tinues to lengthen and produce new flowers ; and 
each floret has its own small stem. This form 
of a flower cluster is called a Raceme, (from a 
Latin word which means a cluster as of grapes.) 
It is evident that in the raceme the lowest blos- 
soms on the stem are the oldest, having been first 
formed. It sometimes happens that the stems of 
the lowest or first-formed blossoms lengthen as 
the flowering process goes on, so that in the fully 
developed flower, all the blossoms are raised to 
nearly the same height, forming a somewhat flat- 
topped cluster of bloom. This is called by bota- 
nists a Corymb. If now we imagine the flower- 
stalk to be so shortened that the spaces between 
the stems of the individual florets disappear, so 
that they all start out at the same place, then the 
Corymb is transformed into what is termed an 
Umbel. An umbel, then, is a form of flower 
cluster, in which the branchlets all start from the 
top of the common flower-stalk, from which they 
radiate like the ribs of an umbrella from the top 
of the stick. 

I pulled a stalk of the Carrot, and found that 
its umbel of flowers was composed of between 50 
and 60 stems or branches, all emanating from 
the top of the stalk. The outer branches were 
many times as long as those in the centre, and 
the whole formed a flat-topped, or rather, slightly 
arched cluster of flowers. Each of the branches 
of the umbel bore at its extremity a similar clus- 
ter of secondary branches to which the individual 
flowers were attached, so that the inflorescence 
of the Carrot is a compound umbel. 

In the young buds, the branches were erect so 
that they were clustered into a cylindrical mass, 
but as the bloom developed, they spread out and 
drooped until the flat-topped form already de- 
scribed was assumed. A few of the flowers had 
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already passed their prime, the corollas had 
fallen, and the young seed vessels were visible. 
In these flowers the branches had again assumed 
a curved form, bending inward, and bringing 
the seed vessels nearer together, so as to form a 
hollow cup which has been compared to a bird’s 
nest. 

The Carrot and similar plants belong to the 
natural order Umbellifere, (umbel-bearing plants) 
a large family, of which many species are more 
or less aromatic, and several are highly poison- 
ous. To this order belongs the fatal hemlock, of 
which the Greek philosopher, Socrates, was forced 
to partake, through the unreasonable prejudices 
of his fellow citizens. The Parsnip, Celery, 
Caraway, and Anise, are well-known members 
of it; and it yields the resinous gum asafetida 
and other medicinal substances. 

In some sections of country, especially where 
the soil is thin, the abundance of the Carrot, and 
the extent to which it occupies the ground is 
very striking. This may be explained by the 
quantity of seeds which it produces. On exam- 
ining one of its “bird-nest” like clusters of seed 
vessels, which I brought home for closer inspec- 
tion, I counted 75 of the main branches of the 
umbel; and these were subdivided at their ex- 
tremities into numerous secondary branches ; 
probably averaging from 30 to 40 for each; thus 
making the whole umbel to contain from 2,000 
to 3,000 individual flower stems, which now car- 
ried the seed vessels which had succeeded the 
white blossoms. As each of the seed vessels is a 
double capsule, joined along one edge, and thus 
contains two seeds, the whole number of possible 
plants for next year from this one umbel, may 
be estimated at about 5,000. The reader can 
form some idea of the multitude of plants that 
may spring from one root, if he will consider the 
large number of umbels that a vigorous carrot 
will bear. 

The seed vessels are marked with ribs, which 
are bordered with rows of weak bristles, and 
make quite interesting objects for microscopic 
examination. In the spaces between these ridges, 
embedded in the substance of the fruit, are the 
oil-tubes, which may be seen by cutting the seed 
across, and placing the cut surface under a lens. 
One might suppose that the aromatic oil (al- 
though the aroma is not so agreeable as in the 
Mints and other plants) which the Carrot con- 
tains would be a protection to the plant from the 
attacks of insects and larger animals. It proba- 
bly is so to some extent; but there are probably 
no plants, however distasteful to some creatures 
which do not furnish acceptable nourishment to 
others. 

On the 22nd of the month, as I passed some 
Carrots, I observed a most beautiful Caterpillar 
feasting on their white florets. I had found it 
in former years in a vegetable garden, on some 
of the plants which belonged to the family of 
Umbellifersze, and had fed it and watched its 
transformations. It is free from hairs. Its general 
color is a pale apple-green, marked with velvet 
black rings, on which are spots of bright yellow 
—so that it is altogether a striking and attractive 
object. It is sluggish in its motions, and when 
touched pushes out two little orange-colored horns 
which emit a strong and disagreeable odor. This 
seems to be its principal means of defence. 

When it reaches its full size, this caterpillar 
does not make a cocoon, but fastens its hind feet 
in a little tuft of silk which it has spun on some 
convenient support. As a further protection it 
spins a loop or girth of many silken threads, 
passing round its body and fastened at each end 
to the surface on which it rests. Its caterpillar- 


. 


skin is then soon cast off, and it has become q 
pale green chrysalis, still beautiful, but entire} 
unlike the worm-like form it before exhibited, 
In a few days the skin of the chrysalis bursts 
open, and a beautiful black butterfly emerges, 
and spreads its wings to the air, adorned with 
rows of spots, yellow, blue and red—of which the 
yellow are much the most conspicuous. 

This caterpillar is commonly known as the 
Parsley-worm. Its appearance when first hatched 
is very unlike that of the full-grown insect; and 
it gradually alters with each successive change 
of the skin. It feeds on nearly all the cultivated 
umbelliferous plants, such as Parsnip, Carrot, 
Parsley, Celery, Anise, &c.; and also on the wild 
and poisonous species. The butterfly is known as 
the Papilio Asterias. Later in the season a 
second Sree of the worms will appear, and the 
chrysalis which comes from these will remain 
without change till the following spring, when 
the butterfly will emerge and lay its eggs; and 
thus a new circle of insect life will commence. 

Near the spot on which grew the Carrot I have 
described, was an interesting illustration of the 
thoroughness with which nature provides for the 
occupation of unoccupied space—as described in 
the “ Wild Sower” of Edith M. Thomas, repub- 
lished in “The Friend” of Seventh Mo. 24th. 
A bed of a few yards square had been recently 
made up, designed for a grass-plot ; but the plants 
that had sprung up in it came from the seeds that 
were already scattered through the soil. A rather 
hasty examination showed the presence of pepper- 
grass, smartweed, ragweed, daisy, lambsquarters, 
dock, wild chamomile, toadflax, wild carrot, 
sorrel, and two kinds of plantains, with several 
varieties of grasses—the whole forming a pretty 
compact mass of vegetation, which almost hid 
the ground from sight. 

To return to the umbelliferous plants—al- 
though many of them contain a poisonous prin- 
ciple, yet in several of them this is lessened by 
cultivation, and the amount of nutritive matter 
increased, so that they are valued inmates of our 
gardens. A small proportion of the noxious 
element probably still exists in the cultivated 
— and carrot, but when cooked those roots 

‘orm wholesome articles of food. Yet it would 
be altogether unsafe to eat the roots of those 
which grow wild. In the celery plant, a bitter 
flavor may often be detected, sticagh the stalks 
being protected by the earth heaped around 
them, the poisonous principle is not developed 
as it would be if they were exposed to ' > 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Oliver Sansom. 
(Continued from page 85.) 

In the year 1676, Oliver Sansom says: “I felt 
some drawings on my spirit to go over into Ire- 
land in the service of the Gospel ; and very hard 
it was for me to give up to that journey; but in 
waiting- upon the Lord and shutting out carnal 
reasoning, the Lord in time made me willing to 
be resigned to his guidance in that exercise : and 
so the thing remaining near two years, grew still 
more weighty upon me. Then I acquainted my 
dear brother Samuel Burgis therewith, and he 
was made free and willing to go along with me, 
and be my companion in that journey, although 
he came cen thence not long before.” 

The vessel on which they sailed was bound to 
Dublin, and through adverse winds and tempests 
made but slow progress. About an hour after 
starting it struck a sand bar; and, says O.5S., “it 
being an ebbing tide, the water went clean away 
from the ship so that it was dry land round about 
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for a great distance from the ship. Wherefore 
many of us went down out of the ship, and 
walked four or five hours on the sands which lay 
dry for two or three furlongs in length, but en- 
compassed round with water at a distance, that 
none could get to the land if they had desired 
it; but when the tide came in again we all went 
up into the ship. And when it was high water 
the ship floated, being borne up by the flood 
above the sands. Whereupon we endeavored to 
get forward; but the wind being turned almost 
against us, the seamen toiled hard and sailed to 
and again until the evening, yet were they then 
fain to cast anchor. 

“Next morning, being the first-day of the 
week, as soon as it was day-light, the sailors went 
to work again, and having weighed anchor and 
spread their sails, endeavored again to get for- 
ward ; but the wind was still strong against them. 
And when they had labored till near the middle 
of the day the wind grew more turbulent, with 
rain and stormy weather; which forced them to 
cast anchor there again. 

“This unexpected stop and delay of our pas- 
sage brought afresh to our remembrance that 
when we were at Chester, treating with the ship- 
master, and just as we had concluded for our 
passage, a great weight came upon my spirit; 
and I had some drawings to go to Liverpool, to 
visit Friends there, and thereabouts, and in that 
part of Lancashire before we left England. But 
we having suddenly disposed of our horses, and 
being not well able to travel on foot, and withal 
thinking it long ere we were got over into Ire- 
land, did take that weight which fell upon me 
at Chester, to be a forewarning from the Lord 
of some hardship or suffering that was like to 
come upon us at sea. 

“There were on board the ship about four- 
score passengers in all, many of them as lewd 
and wicked, I think, as any the earth did bear, 
but others of them were more sober; though as 
to religion very dark. Yet the Lord by his 
power preserved us, so that none of them offered 
any abuse unto us, so much as in words; though 
they were very vain and frothy among them- 
selves ; and the weight of their iniquity lay heavy 
upon us. 

“ While thus we lay at anchor in the afternoon, 
when all had dined, but we ourselves were fast- 
ing all the day, we went up upon the deck in 
the fear and dread of the Lord God, and my 
brother S. B. opening his mouth with an audible 
voice, declared to them of the mercy and love of 
the Lord, exhorting them to repentance. When 
he ceased I spake to them also after the same 
manner, putting them in mind of their latter end 
and reproving them for their vanity, exhorted 
them to turn to the grace of God, which had ap- 
peared to them, to teach them to deny all un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world. 

“When first 5. B. began to speak they came 
forth and drew near unto us, standing together 
upon the deck like a pretty large congregation, 
and gave diligent attention.” 

“The master of the ship and the seamen 
seemed well pleased, and were kind and courte- 
ous to us ; for indeed, the powerful presence of the 
Lord was with us, and most of them were so far 
reached, as to confess that what we said was true.” 

As it seemed likely that the weather would 
become still more tempestuous, the ship put back 
to the port from which she had sailed ; and Oliver 
and his companion left the vessel, and, after per- 
forming the religious service which they had felt 
required of them, sailed from Liverpool and ar- 
rived at Dublin on the 30th of Fifth Month. 
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His Journal says: ‘“ When we were come into 
that city a hard travail of exercise came upon 
us, by reason of the power of darkness which fad 
wrought strongly and mysteriously in the hearts 
of some, who had once known a better state while 
they were little and low. But when the Lord 
had given them rest, and increased them in out- 
ward things, the love of this world entering their 
hearts, became as a root of bitterness in them, 
from whence sprang prejudice, enmity, conten- 
tion, high-mindedness, self-love, and the like.” 

They were at several meetings in that city, in 
one of which he says, “the power and presence 
of the Lord was mightily revealed, which enabled 
us to discover and give warning against that 
spirit of darkness, which was the troubler of Is- 
rael.” Of another meeting he remarks, “The 
Lord was with us as at other times, blessed for- 
ever be his holy name, and the upright and 
tender-hearted were refreshed and made glad in 
the feeling of the love of God, which flowed forth 
through us to them.” 

They remained in Ireland about four months, 
being “ exercised in the service of the Lord, with 
all our might and utmost diligence.” “The only 
aim and end that was sought by us in this under- 
taking, was singly the glory of God, in doing our 
duty in obedience to his requirings, for the gath- 
ering the scattered ones to Christ, the great Shep- 
herd, and for the building up and confirming in 
the faith them that were gathered, to the mea- 
sure of the grace and ability the Lord was pleased 
to bestow upon us.” 

During this visit Oliver Sansom appears to 
have been favored in an unusual degree with the 
Lord’s power and presence. In a letter to his 
wife written in the Seventh Month, he bears tes- 
timony to “the heavenly comfort and sweet re- 
freshment which the Lord, in his love, hath 
opened as a spring in me; whereby my soul hath 
been daily strengthened and encouraged; that 
all my travels and exercises inward and outward 
have been made easy unto me, so that I can say 
that the way of the Lord hath been pleasant unto 
me, and my soul hath found true peace in walk- 
ing in his _ As I have patiently been re- 
signed to take the yoke of Christ upon me, He 
hath enabled me to bear it with ease and de- 
light.” 

In the Ninth Month, having come to Dublin 
again, to attend the Half-Year’s General Meet- 
ing, he again writes to his beloved companion as 
follows :—“The Lord hath been exceeding good 
unto us, and tender over us from day to day, and 
from time to time, and from meeting to meeting, 
since we parted from thee. Oh! his mercies are 
infinite and inexpressible, and the sense of his 
tender love doth ever overcome and break my 
heart, and even force tears from my eyes in the 
writing of it.” 

This Half-Year’s Meeting appears to have been 
a remarkable occasion, in which the members 
were greatly favored to mingle together in feel- 
ing, and to partake of the streams of Divine con- 
solation. O. Sansom describes it as follows :-— 

“On the Second-day we went to the Half- 
Year’s General Meeting at Dublin, which began 
on the Fourth-day of the week, being the &th 
day of the Ninth Month, at the ninth hour in 
the morning; and the meeting for worship con- 
tinued until after the first hour. About an hour 
after, Friends met again in order to consider of 
the affairs of the church; but the power of the 
Lord brake forth so mightily amongst Friends 
in many testimonies, prayers and praising the 
Lord, that there was no time to enter upon busi- 
ness that day, and so the meeting broke up. 

“ Next morning the meeting began again about 
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the ninth hour, and continued until near the 
third hour in the afternoon, and a precious heav- 
enly time it was; then adjourning for an hour, 
Friends came together again to go upon the busi- 
ness of the meeting; but then again the Lord’s 
power mightily appeared, whereby many mouths 
were opened to declare of the goodness of the 
Lord, and to offer up prayers and praises to Him; 
which took up the time of that day also, so that 
very little could be done as touching business. 

“ But early next morning Friends went about 
the business of the meeting, and continued at it 
the greatest part of that day and the next day 
also. And in much unity and harmony gener- 
ally was the business managed and carried on all 
the time, only there happened some difference 
between some particular persons, which occa- 
sioned some trouble for a little while; but the 
diligence of Friends was not wanting to put an 
end quickly to it and proved successful therein ; 
and the Lord’s presence was preciously enjoyed, 
and his mighty power was over all and brake 
forth through many vessels, in testimonies, pray- 
ers and praises; so that the business could not 
be accomplished until the Seventh-day, in the 
evening. 

“Next day, which was the First-day of the 
week, there were two public meetings, which 
were very large, and lasted almost all the day ; 
and a very heavenly season it was all the time 
that the Friends were together, in those five days ; 
in which time there were nine meetings held at 
the largest meeting-house. And the powerful 
presence of the Lord was greatly manifested ; 
blessed and praised and magnified be his holy 
name for ever. 

(To be continued.) 





Preparing the Way of the Lord.—Visiting 
Bloomingdale (New York) Asylum many years 
ago, we looked into eyes whence hope and reason 
had departed, and heard despairing cries that 
must haunt the soul forever. 

“Our great discouragement,” said the good 
physician who was our guide, “is that our work 
begins too late. Half our patients would be sane 
to-day if their home training in childhood had 
been wise and faithful and firm. But the tender, 
formative years were passed in alternate extremes 
of excitement and neglect; the temptations of 
youth were met by no patiently fostered habits 
of self-control; and the poor, unfortified brain 
gave way under the stress of later life.” 

It was but another statement from the negative 
side of a truth that is constantly meeting our 
view. Sanity, order, peace, all that is precious 
in personal or social life, must be gained by long 
and faithful effort. Silent growth in the root, 
steady strenthening of fibre in stem and branches, 
such is the law of divine working in the world 
before blossoms and fruit can appear. Peace is 
not a mere cessation of strife ; it is a divine order, 
built upon foundations of reason, equity and love. 

“ He that desires freedom outwardly must first 
possess it inwardly ;” and not freedom only, but 
righteousness. The peace of God must rule in a 
heart before we can be peacemakers for the 
world. 

Faithful souls in all ages have prayed, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” and yet the forces of the world 
are unsubdued, chaotic, scornful of the messages 
of peace. But surely every victory over individ- 
ual passion, social spite or national injustice, 

“ Avails the blessed time to expedite,” 
when the kingdoms of this world shall be the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
when, in peace and righteousness, He shall reign 
for ever and ever.—M. E. T. in Advocate of Peace. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Rebecca Battey. 


Among the beloved, sweetly-gifted, humble, 
devoted and unassuming ministers of Starksboro 
Monthly Meeting, was the subject of this narra- 
tive. She was the daughter of James and Con- 
tent Starbuck, and was born in Chester County, 
N. Y., in 1798. She was brought up in plain- 
ness, yet having made some deviations in her 
dress, she was brought under conviction by the 
ministry of a travelling Friend. She shut her- 
self up in her room, and removed some super- 
fluous articles from her clothing, and then re- 
joined the family. Soon missing her eldest sister, 
she went in pursuit of her and found her also en- 
gaged in reducing her dress to a greater degree 
of consistency with Truth’s requirings. This oc- 
curred about the sixteenth year of her age. Both 
of them were ever afterwards examples of con- 
sistent plainness. 

After her marriage to Joseph Battey, at Ches- 
ter, N. Y., in 1818, she resided with him for a 
time at his father’s in Starksboro, Vt., becoming 
a member of Starksboro Monthly Meeting, where 
she first appeared in the ministry the same year. 
They removed to South Starksboro in 1819, be- 
coming members of Creek Particular Meeting. 

In 1819, she accompanied Elizabeth Meader 
on a religious visit to Lower Canada, Grand Isle, 
Peru, Chester and Queensbury, N. Y. She was 
recorded a minister by Starksboro Monthly Meet- 
ing, in 1824. 

They removed to Charlotte in 1827, where 
they resided till the latter part of 1833, becom- 
ing members of Ferrisburg* Monthly Meeting. 
They again removed to Friendsville, Pa., becom- 
ing members of Stroudsburg Monthly Meeting, 
which they only twice attended on account of 
the distance. She united with Jemima Burson 
in visiting the families of Friends in the vicinity 
of Abington and Frankford Monthly Meetings. 

After visiting their friends in Vermont, Joseph 
and Rebecca Battey went to Tunesassa, as Super- 
intendent and Matron of the School for Indian 
Children, in 1836, remaining in that situation 
until 1841, giving satisfaction to their friends. 

From Tunesassa they went to Collins, Erie Co., 
N. Y., in 1842. She joined with others in visit- 
ing the families of Collins Monthly Meeting, 
until they had all been visited twice over. She 
also attended Ohio Yearly Meeting with a minute, 
in 1851. In the year 1856, they removed to 
Scipio, N. Y., where they continued to reside till 
the time of her death, which occurred the 7th of 
Third Mo. 1863. 

She was strongly attached to the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, and bore a 
faithful testimony against the more modern in- 
novations, which have laid waste our Society. 
To the sick and afflicted she was a sympathizing 
and helpful visitor. During a prevailing epi- 
demic, she was at one time engaged for six weeks 
in going from house to house. ‘Though far from 
being strong, she frequently travelled 120 miles 
to attend Monthly Meeting. Having a pre- 
cious gift in the ministry, and possessing a meek, 
quiet and unassuming disposition, she won the 
affection and esteem of a large circle of relatives 
and friends. Truly was she “a pilgrim and a 
stranger on the earth, speaking plainly that she 
desired a better country, that is a heavenly.” 


—__—_-.¢ 


If you wish to show how well you would un- 
dergo trials from which you are exempt, show it 


by your way of sustaining those to which you are 
subjected.— Whately. 


THE FRIEND. 


Original. 
FAITH. 

An aged man had two grandsons, one six and 
the other not quite three years of age, of whom 
he was very fond. One day he remarked pleas- 
antly, yet with solemnity, that he had had a 
dream. He saw the children alone, rage: te 
protected, wandering about the rough banks of 
a river, where they were in imminent danger. 
Casting his eye upwards he saw a dove watching 
over them. Instantly his fears concerning them 
vanished. He felt that under the care of this 
dove they were safe. 

Soon after, and but a short time before his 
death, he again spoke of having had a dream, 
which had evidently left a similar sweet impres- 
sion on his mind. He sawa dove at his window: 
“There seemed to be a flock of them,” he said, 
“waiting for me.” He was not at all in the 
habit of speaking of his dreams, or of his re- 
ligious feelings, but his interpretation of the 
dove was very obvious. 

“And John bare record, saying, I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and 
it abode upon him.” John i. 32. 


Drear and lonely, steep and rugged, 
Marked with danger all around 
Seemed the pathway of the infants, 

None to lean on—no firm ground 
For those feet so frail and slender, 
For the little ones so tender, 


On this scene of danger gazing : 
Full his heart of anxious fears— 
Unto heaven his eye upraising— 
Lo! a beauteous dove appears, 
Watching o’er the babes so tender : 
He has come for their defender. 


Aged sire, thy fears are vanished, 
Oh! the blessedness of faith! 
Every thought of danger banished 
And the precious ones are safe ; 
For the Spirit watcheth o’er them, 
Making sure each step before them. 


Should it be their lot to wander, 
Where temptations do abound, 
As they travel on life’s pathway, 
On this same uncertain ground, 
May this blessed Spirit shield them, 
And his saving presence yield them. 


Aged sire! as for the infants, 
For thyself appeared this dove; 
Even a flock came forth to guide thee 
To the blessed realms above. 
Oh the beauty and the sweetness 
Of the Christian hope’s completeness ! E. 


Selected. 
HARVEST HOME. 

Most gratefully we gather 

The fruitage of the year, 
And offer our thanksgiving 

With heart and voice sincere! 
The sowing and the planting 

Have brought their blest reward ; 
Lo! would we place our offering 

Low at thy feet, O Lord— 

Our Harvest Home. 


What wealth of treasure greets us, 
To bless the labor done! 

How hard the work and watching, 
How sweet the triumph won! 

What golden gleams of beauty 
The ripened fruitage yields! 

With songs of joy and gladness 
We glean the fragrant fields— 

Sweet Harvest Home! 


O Lord, when Thou dost gather 
Thy sheaves of golden wheat, 

And from the worthless masses 
Select the pure and meet, 

When, all earth’s harvests over, 
Thine own is just begun, 

O grant, our Heavenly Father, 
We hear Thy call, “ Well done!” 

Thy Harvest Home! 


Selected. 
“COME YE APART.” os 


“ And He said unto them, Come ye yourselves ap 
into a desert place, and rest awhile.’—Mark vi. 31. 
Oh, for “a desert place” with only the Master’s smile | 
Oh, for the “coming apart” with only His “regs 
awhile !” 7 

Many are “coming and going” with busy and restless 
feet. 

And the soul is hungering now, with “no leisure so 
much as to eat.” 


Well: I will wait in the crowd till He shall call me 


apart, 

Till the silence fall which shall waken the music of 
mind and heart; 

Patiently wait till He gives the work of my secret 
choice, 

Blending the song of life with the thrill of the Master's 
voice. 


The Gold Sovereign. 


L. R. 

The story of the gold sovereign, related to me 
by Judge N , a gentleman of wealth and in- 
fluence in Western New York, is well worth re- 
peating for the admirable lesson it conveys to 
young persons commencing life. I regret that I 
am unable to reproduce the = and humor 
with which the judge graced his simple story, 
but I will do my best to remember his own words: 

When I was eight years old (said Judge N——,) 
my parents being poor, with half a dozen children 
better than myself to take care of, gave me to a 
farmer in the town of F , Who designed to 
make a plow-boy of me, and to keep me in his 
service until I was of age. Well, I did not have 
a very gay time in Deacon Webb’s service, for 
although he was an honest and tolerably kind 
man in his family, he believed in making boys 
work, and understood how to avoid spoiling them 
by indulgence. 

So I had plenty of work to do, and an abun- 
dant lack of indulgences to enjoy. It was, there- 
fore, a great treat for me to get the enormous 
sum of one or two pennies into my posession b 
any sort of good fortune, a circumstance of suc 
rare occurrence that at the age of eleven I had 
learned to regard money as a blessing bestowed 
by Providence only on a favored few. 

Well, I had lived with Deacon Webb three 
year before I knew the color of any coin except 
vile copper. By an accident I learned the color 
of gold, that is the story I am going to tell you. 

One Saturday night, Deacon Webb sent me to 
the village store on some errand ; and on return- 
ing home, just about dusk, my attention was at- 
tracted by a little brown package lying by the 
roadside. I picked it up to examine its contents 
without the least suspicion of the treasure within. 
Indeed it was so light, and the volume of brown 
paper appeared so large, that I suspected that I 
was the victim of an April fool, although it was 
the month of June. I tore open the folds of the 
paper however, and seeing nothing, I was about 
throwing it into the ditch, when — 
dropped out of it and fell with a ringing soun 
upon a stone. 

I looked at it in astonishment. It was yellow, 
round, glittering, too bright and too small for a 
—. I felt of it, I squeezed it in my fingers, 

spelled out the inscription, then something whis- 
pered to me that it was a gold coin of great value, 
and that if I did not wish to lose it I had better 
pocket it as soon as possible. 

Trembling with excitement I put the coin in 
my pocket, but it would not stay there. Every 
two minutes I had to take it out and look at it. 
But whenever I met anybody, I was careful to 
put it out of sight. Somehow I felt a guilty dread 
of finding an owner to the coin. Provided I found 
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none I thought it was honestly mine, by right of 
discovery, and I comforted myself with the soph- 
istry that it was not my business to go about the 
sreets crying, “ Who’s lost?” I went home with 
the gold in my pocket. I would not have had 
the Deacon’s folks know what I had found for 
the world. I was sorely troubled with the fear 
of losing my vast and incalculable treasure. And 
this was not all; it seemed to me that my face 
betrayed my secret. I could not look at anybody 
with an honest eye. 

These troubles kept me awake half the night, 
and projects for securing my treasure by a safe 
investment the other half. On the following 
morning I was feverish and nervous, when Dea- 
con Webb, at the breakfast tablesaid : “ William!” 

I started and trembled, thinking the next 
words would be, “ Where is that piece of gold 
you have found, and wickedly concealed to keep 
it from the rightful owner?” 

But he only said : 

“T want ig: to go to Mr. Baldwin’s this morn- 
ing, and ask him if he can come and work for 
me to-day and to-morrow.” 

I felt ee relieved. I left the house, 
and got out of sight as soon as possible. Then 
once more I took the coin out of my pocket, and 
feasted on its beauty. Yet I was unhappy. Con- 
sciousness of wrong troubled me, and I almost 
wished I had not found the gold. “ Would I not 
be called a thief if discovered?” I asked myself. 
“Was it not as wrong to conceal what I had 
found as to take the same amount from the owner’s 
pocket? Was he not defrauded the same?” 

But then I said to myself, “ Why, if I don’t 
know who the loser is, how can I give him his 
money? It is only because I am afraid Deacon 
Webb will take it away from me that I conceal 
it, that’s all. I would not steal gold, and if the 
loser should ask me. for it, 1 would give. it to 
him.” I apologized thus to myself all the way to 
Mr. Baldwin’s house, but, after all, it would not 
do. The gold was like a heavy stone bound to 
my heart. It was a sort of unhappy charm, 
which gave an evil spirit, power to torment me. 
And I could not help thinking that I was not 
half so well pleased with my immense riches as 
I had been with a rusty copper which I had 
found some weeks before. N ial claimed the 
penny, although I kept my good fortune no secret, 
and I had been happy as a king, or as a king is 
commonly supposed to be. 

Mr. Baldwin was not at home, and I returned 
to the Deacon’s house. I saw Mr. Wardley’s 
horse standing at the gate, and I was terribly 
ee. Mr. Wardley was a constable, and 
Ithought he had come to take me to jail. So I 
hid in the garden until he went away. By that 
time reason began to prevail over cowardice, and 
Imade my appearance at the house. The Deacon 
looked angrily at me. 

“ Now, thought I, feeling faint, “he is going 
to accuse me of finding the gold.” 

But he only scolded me for being so long about 
my errand. I never received a reprimand so 
Willingly. His severe words sounded sweet, I 
had expected something so much more terrible. 

I worked all day with the gold in my pocket. 
I wonder Deacon Webb did not suspect some- 
thing, I stopped so often to see if the gold was 
really there; for, much as the ession of it 
troubled me, the fear of losing it troubled me 
searcely less. I was miserable. I wished a hun- 
dred times that I had not found the gold. I felt 
that it would be a relief to lay it down on the 
roadside. Again I wrapped it in brown paper, 
Just as I had found it. { wondered if ill-gotten 
wealth made everybody so miserable. 


At night I was sent again to Mr. Baldwin's, 
and having found him, obtained his promise to 
work at Deacon Webb’s on the following day. 
It was dark when I went home, and I was afraid 
of robbers. I never felt so cowardly in my life. 
It seemed to me that anybody could rob me with 
a clear conscience, because my treasure was not 
mine. I got home, and went trembling to bed. 

Mr. Baldwin came early to breakfast with us. 
I should tell you something about him. He was 
an honest, poor man, who supported a large family 
by hard work. Everybody liked him, he was so 
industrious and faithful, and besides making good 
wages for his labor, he often got presents of meal 
and flour from those who employed him. 

Well, at the breakfast table, after Deacon Webb 
had asked the blessing and given Mr. Baldwin 
a piece of pork, so that he might eat and go to 
work as soon as possible, something was said about 
the “ news.” 

“T suppose you have heard about my misfor- 
tune,” said Mr. Baldwin. 

“ Your misfortune!” 

rn 

“Why, what has happened to you?” asked 
the deacon. 

“TI thought everybody had heard of it,” replied 
Baldwin. “ You see, the other night when Mr. 
Woodley paid me, he gave me a gold piece.” 

I started, and felt the blood forsake my cheeks. 
All eyes were fixed upon Baldwin, however, so 
my trouble was not observed. 

“A sovereign,” said Baldwin, “the first one I 
ever had in my life, and it seemed to me that if 
I should put it in my pocket like a cent or half 
dollar, I should lose it. So, like a goose, I wrapped 
it in a piece of paper and stowed it away in my 
coat pocket, where I thought it wassafe. I never 
did a more foolish thing. I must have lost the 
coin taking out my handkerchief, and the paper 
would prevent its making any noise as it fell. 
I discovered my loss when I got home, and went 
back to look for it, but somebody must have 
picked it up.” 

“Who could have been so dishonest as to keep 
it?” asked the deacon. 

I felt like sinking through the floor. 

“T don’t know,” replied the poor man, shaking 
his head sadly ; he’s welcome to it, whoever he is, 
and I hope his conscience won’t trouble him more 
than the money is worth, though heaven knows 
I want my honest earnings.” 

This was too much for me. The allusion to 
my conscience brought the gold out of my pocket. 
I resolved to make a clean breast of it, and be 
honest in spite of poverty and shame. So I held 
the gold in my trembling hand and said : 

“Js this yours, Mr. Baldwin?” My voice was 
so faint that he did not hear me, so I repeated 
my question in a more courageous tone. All eyes 
turned upon me in astonishment ; and the Deacon 
demanded where and when I had found the gold. 

I burst into tears and confessed everything. I 
expected the Deacon would whip me to death, 
but he patted my head and said, more kindly 
than was his wont: 

“Don’t cry about it, William. You are an 
honest boy if you did come near falling into 
temptation. Always be honest, my son; and if 
you do not grow rich, you will be happy with a 
clear conscience.” 

But I cried still—for joy. I laughed, too, the 
the Deacon had so touched my heart. Of what 
a load was I relieved. I felt then that “ Honesty 
is the best policy.” 

As for Baldwin, he declared that I should 
have half the money for finding it, but I wished 
to keep clear of the troublesome stuff for a time, 


and I did—I would not touch his offer,—and I 
never regretted it, boy as I was. 

Well, I was the Deacon’s favorite after that. 
He was very kind to me and trusted me in every- 
thing. I was careful not to deceive him. I pre- 
served the strictest candor and good faith, and 
that has made me what Iam. When he died he 
left me five hundred dollars, with which I came 
here and bought New Lands, which are now 
worth a great many sovereigns. But this has 
nothing to do with my story. That is told, and 
all I have to add is, that I have never regretted 
clearing my conscience of poor Job Baldwin’s 
sovereign.— Golden Rule. 


For “‘ The Friend.”” 


As the readers of “The Friend” have an in- 
terest in all that is transpiring in Society, some 
extracts from the respective decisions of Justice 
Proudfoot and the Court of A peal, in the case 
of Dorland vs. Jones, may be of interest. Judge 
Proudfoot says : 

“T do not think that there is any ground for 
assuming that the purchase of this land was made 
in contemplation of organic changes in the doc- 
trines, the order and discipline of the Body, under 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
Quakers do acknowledge the presiding influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and deem it a primary force, 
while the Scriptures are secondary to it in this 
sense, that they are only tlie result of its influence 
on the holy men who were inspired by it; but 
they ascribe such value to the Scriptures, that 
anything at variance with them cannot be the 
true work of the Spirit. And, as to order and 
discipline, the purchasers must have looked to 
the continuance of the then existing order of 
thin 


“ 


if progress in theology were recognized as a 
Quaker belief, it would be difficult to determine 
which were the Schismatics—those who professed 
the new doctrines evolved from the Scriptures 
by men professing to be guided by the Spirit, or 


those who remained in the old paths. But it isa 
mistake to suppose that Quakers are without a 
creed. They have, indeed, no written creed, em- 
bracing all the matters of their belief, but they 
do believe in the Bible, and the Orthodox adhere 
to it, and to the doctrines which their founders 
educed from it.” 

The above was the basis of Judge Proudfoot’s de- 
cision after a patient hearing of the evidence 
presented by the parties to the suit. In the Court 
of Appeal, Judge Hagarty says: 

“ We have to consider whether the respondents 
have made out their case. First, have the plain- 
tiffs departed from any of the fundamental prin- 
ciples or tenets of the Society as it existed in 1821, 
or have they departed from its practice and dis- 
cipline, so as in effect to be no Saeed the same 
Society or members thereof? And in connection 
with this, we have to consider the right of the 
Society in the exercise of its acknowledged consti- 
tutional powers, viz.—by the action of the Yearly 
Meeting, the admitted highest tribunal which it 
possesses, to change either doctrine or discipline.” 
* * “Tf we accede to the respondents’ contention, 
the Society of Friends holding property on the 
the general trusts here expressed, would be in a 
most helpless state, under a cast-iron rule forbid- 
ding all variation or change. I believe there 
has been no such departure from (fundamental 
principles.”) * * “Itseems beyond question that 
within the last 20 or 30 years, the Society has, 
in some degrees, relaxed some of their special 
discipline. Their own constitution seems to af- 
ford ample means by the final authority of their 
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Yearly Meetings to adjust and regulate such 
matters.” 

Judge Patterson says, “If, contrary to my per- 
sonal opinion, it were proper to decide the case 
by reference to the doctrines of the Society of 

riends, I should have great difficulty in saying 
that any fundamental change has taken place. 
I do not understand the plaintiffs to admit that 
they have departed from the faith or principles 
of the Society of Friends, to which the defendants 
as well as the plaintiffs belong. I do not attempt 
to examine the alleged departures. It would 
only be proper to do so in case the title depended 
on that question. I agree with the learned judge 
in the court below, that the identity of the West 
Lake Monthly Meeting is what has to be de- 
cided, but I hold that the criterion is not ad- 
herence to the doctrines and practices which 
prevailed in 1821 or 1835, but its continued ex- 
istence as a Monthly Meeting of the organization 
of the Society of Friends to which it belonged 
at those dates, and its members being continued 
in religous unity with London Yearly Meeting. 
When, therefore, the deed of 1835 declared the 
trusts for a meeting so long as the members con- 
stituting it shall remain, and be from time to 
time continued in religious unity with the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends as now established in London, 
it referred to a Meeting which had no formulated 
creed or articles of faith, that could be referred 
to as proof of the precise form of doctrine which 
prevailed at the moment. It does not, therefore, 


seem a reasonable construction of the language 
of the deed to hold that the unity contemplated 
was an unchanging adherence to the views which 
at that date, might be those of the London Meet- 
ing, even if such views were susceptible of proof.” 
* * “T think we must take the reference to be 
a Meeting which should secure the continued 


recognition of the London Meeting.” 

“The London Yearly Meeting does not appear 
to have cast its rules into the character of a code 
like those of the American Meetings.” * * “Suf- 
fice it to say, that in the direction of what is 
called progress, they are not less liberal than 
those made on this side of the Atlantic. The im- 
portant feature is the fact, that from early times 
the Society has been progressive and not station- 
ary ; that at all events, its constitution permitted 
modifications of its views of doctrine and duty, 
and its practice was to give expression from time 
to time to the views entertained.” 

From the above extracts may be seen the 
grounds which have been taken by the respective 
courts. 

Judge Proudfoot concludes, “If progress in 
theology was recognized as a Quaker belief, it 
would be difficult to determine which were the 
Schismatics.” 

The Court of Appeal has taken the ground 
that to change doctrine and discipline is a con- 
stitutional right with the Quakers, therefore, 
identity of doctrine and discipline is out of the 
question. There can be no standard, because 
there is no limitation to changes. If there was 
any limitation to organic changes, such limit 
would be something like a standard. The only 
thing that is fundamental is the privilege of mak- 
ing changes. There can be no possible means 
of determining what the Society of Friends do 
believe. The plaintiffs may not admit that they 
have departed from the faith or principles of the 
Society of Friends. There can be no departures 
for a court to examine or judge of. Upon what 
ground, then, can the holding of property for 
meeting purposes be established? The ever va- 
rying current of opinion must rule the title. The 
property at West Lake, the immediate subject of 


said litigation, has a clause in a confirmatory 
deed which refers to unity with London Yearly 
Meeting. That unity is made by the Court of 
Appeal, the ground of identity. To establish 
that plea in accordance with their own right to 
change, London Yearly Meeting is presented as 
being very changeable in character, and its year- 
ly enunciations so wanting in intelligence that 
the true meaning cannot be understood. It would 
seem by the verdict of the Court of Appeal, that 
the whole system has more of anarchy than 
order. This is the kind of redress which the ap- 
pellants have sought and obtained. 

The unlimited power to change, which is ac- 
corded to London Yearly Meeting, by the Court 
of Appeal, allows that body to become unitarian. 
In that case, its attitude would be such that the 
title to the said property would revert to the 
Hicksites at West Lake. This would be both 
the legal and logical result from the basis which 
the Court of Appeal have taken, at the instance 
of those in Canada who are in union with the 
plaintiffs to the suit. The injustice which follows 
to the character of the principles and organiza- 
tion of the Society of Friends is very great. The 
wresting from those who cannot abandon their 
religious principles, the property acquired for 
religious uses is oppressive. 

Persons have a right to change their religious 
principles, but it is unjust for them to impose 
those changes upon others, or to deprive them 
of property because they do not follow in those 
changes. ApAM SPENCER. 

Springford, Ontario, Ninth Mo., 1886. a 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Improvements in Dwelling-Howses—A writer 
in The American calls attention to various points 
in which improvements might be made in the 
construction of dwelling-houses. He says the 
spaces between joists and rafters and those be- 
tween the lathing and the walls, and those which 
separate the studs of our partitions, furnish a vast 
interior net-work of commodious abodes for rats, 
mice, roaches and other vermin; much of which 
might be removed by laying the joists flat, instead 
of on edge, as is now done in many factories. 
That hollow, external walls properly bonded 
together are far more effective in keeping out 
damp than solid walls; that water-closets should 
be as far removed as possible from the living 
rooms, and when practicable, so situated as to 
be approached through a corridor or piazza open 
to the weather; and that a layer of some ma- 
terial impervious to damp should be placed in 
the walls just above the ground. 


Alaska Explorations—The exploring expedi- 
tion which was despatched to explore the Mt. St. 
Elias alps by the New York Times, succeeded 
in reaching a height of 7200 feet in the ascent 
of that mountain, but was stopped there by the 
almost perpendicular wall of descending glaciers. 
As the snow-line in that latitude is but little 
above the sea-level, this is claimed to be the 
greatest distance ever reached above the snow- 
line, but it still leaves over 10,000 feet of the 
mountain’s height unexplored. The other results 
of the expedition are notable, and serve to show 
the extreme ignorance of Alaskan geography 
which exists. Lieut. Schwatka and his party 
began their exploration by ascending Icy bay, a 
small indentation of the coast nearly opposite Mt. 
St. Elias, and were surprised to find a river flow- 
ing into it of a mile to a mile and a half in width. 
The party considered that a river of this size 
could not possibly come from the narrow water- 
shed of the coast, hence supposed that it must 


break through the coast range and drain an in. 
land watershed. Nothing however has heretofore 
been known of such river or of a gap in the coast 
range by which it could escape. This river wag 
christened Jones River, after the proprietor of 
the Times. On each side of the river are two 
enormous glaciers, the one on the east side being 
estimated by the party at from fifteen to twenty 
miles wide, and some fifty miles long, while that 
on the west side is said to be hardly inferior in 
size. They were named respectively Agassiz and 
Guyot glaciers. They push their streams of ice 
clear across the Jones River in several places, 
making bridges by which the party was enabled 
to cross from bank to bank, and at other places 
ran directly into the forest, crushing to splinters 
trees that stood in their way. Another immense 
glacier at the foot of Mt. St. Elias was named 
the Tyndall glacier, and it was from this that the 
party attempted the further ascent of the moun- 
tain. The scenery of this region is reported to 
be incomparably grand, utterly dwarfing any- 
thing in the European Alps. The party returned 
to Icy Bay without attempting a further ascen- 
sion of the mountain, but bearing numerous obser- 
vations, scientific records, photographs, sketches, 
charts, &c., which are said to be of great value, 
and an ample compensation for the expense and 
trouble of the expedition.— The American. 


A new Gas-burner.— The Independent says :— 
A new gaslight has recently been introduced 
in Germany which bids fair to rival the electric 
light in brilliancy, and equal kerosene in economy 
of cost. The Aver burner is made by soaking a 
cylinder of coarse cotton cloth in solutions of 
certain metallic salts, as zircon, magnesia, &c., 
which, when ignited, do not fuse, but become in- 
candescent. This cylinder is placed over the 
flame of an ordinary Bunsen burner, which, as 
is well known, consists of gas mixed with suffi- 
cient air to give a complete combustion, as is 
evinced by the disappearance of the luminous 
flame and the formation of a blue one. The cot 
ton burns off in a few seconds, leaving the metallic 
salts and the ash in the form of the coarsely 
woven cloth. This mineral wick is heated toa 
white heat by the flame, and becomes strongly 
incandescent, sending out a light which, in power, 
resembles the electric light. The life of the Aver 
lamp is from 600-1,000 hours. 

The calculations and experiments which have 
been made, seem to show that gas applied in this 
way will yield nearly five times the amount of 
light given out by burners of the ordinary con- 
struction. 


Prevention of Disease by Disinfection From 
a paper on disinfection by Dr. H. Hartshorne, read 
before the State Sanitary Convention in Fifth 
Month last, we extract the following abstract of 
a report made by Dr.C. W. Wight, Health Officer 
of Detroit, Mich. :— 

“Finding the sewerage of Detroit in a bad 
condition, with a great deal of mortality from 
diphtheria, scarlet-fever and analogous diseases 
he went to work vigorously, and, with the aid of 
citizens, put into the 200 miles of the city’s sewers 
a large quantity of sulphate of iron. He also 
burned in the sewer manholes, under cover, three 
tons of sulphur, the gas from which was found 
to pass freely through the whole drainage system 
of the town. In such close connection with this 
disinfection, that it must be reasonably regarded 
as its effect, there followed a marked diminution 
in the number of cases of, and deaths from, diph- 
theria and scarlet fever—in fact, almost a total 
cessation of those diseases.” 


Crow Roosts.—An interesting article on this 
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bishops and priests, no legitimate certainty of 
sacraments ; without sacraments, no certain union 
with the mystical body of Christ, 7. e., his Church ; 
without that union, no certain union with Christ, 
and therefore no certain hope of salvation.” 

We think the members of the Society of 
Friends have cause to be thankful, that they are 
not compelled to place their hope of salvation on 
such broken reeds as the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical succession, or the partaking of any out- 
ward rite; but that they havé been taught to 
look to and depend upon Christ alone, who visits 
the children of men by the gracious inshining of 
his divine light and “gens which works the sal- 
vation of all those who receive Him in this way 
of his coming, and faithfully abide under his 
government. “My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life.” 


The Episcopal Recorder, although devoted to 
the interests of a Church which uses a liturgy in 
its public worship, yet deprecates the adoption 
of ritualistic and liturgical forms by those de- 
nominations among which they have hitherto 
not been practised. It thinks they will gain 
nothing by forsaking “the plainer and simpler 
ways of the fathers, honored of God, and useful 
as they have proved to be for the conversion and 
edification of souls in the past.” Its advice to 
all is, to “ Be themselves,” and not to imitate 
others. 

We think its advice contains a caution, which 
some persons, under the name of “ Friends,” but 
not fully upholding its principles, would do well 
to consider. 


We have received two communications on 
Photographs, called forth by the article in “ The 
Friend” of Ninth Mo. 18th, headed “ Little 
Foxes.” One of these endorses that article ; the 
other looks at the question from a different stand- 
point. Its writer believes that, if we walk care- 
fully and watchfully, light will be given to every 
one, and “the guiding finger of Truth” will be 
manifested in each heart, in regard to these 
things. 

We are willing to let the subject rest here, 
without further discussion. 


The Youth’s Meeting, appointed by Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, was held at West Chester, 


Pa.,on Tenth Month 5th. It was a large and 
crowded gathering; many of the younger mem- 
bers of the Quarterly Meeting being present. 
There were several appearances in testimony and 
supplication ; and it is said to have been a favored 
and satisfactory meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The President of the United 
States, on the 13th instant, issued a proclamation re- 
voking the suspension of the discriminating customs 
imposed and levied on the products of and articles pro- 
ceeding under the Spanish flag from Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The proclamation is issued upon proof that 
“higher and discriminating duties continue to be im- 
posed and levied in said ports upon certain produce, 
manufactures or merchandise imported into said ports 
from the United States or from any foreign country, in 
vessels of the United States, than is imposed and levied 
on the like produce, manufactures or merchandise car- 
ried to said ports in Spanish vessels.” 

The strike of the packing house workmen in Chicago 
was formally ended on the 18th instant. The strikers 
held a mass meeting on the prairie about 3 o'clock, 
P. M., at which 12,000 or 14,000 were present. A pro- 
position to return to work on the ten-hour plan was 
carried almost unanimously, and the strike was de- 
clared at an end. 

It is reported from the Indian Territory that prairie 
fires have devastated millions of acres of rich grazing 


lands, extending “from Vineta on the north to Mus- 
kogee on the south, and on either side of the Missouri 
and Texas Railroad as far as the eye can see.” Large 
numbers of cattle have been burned to death, and im- 
mense quantities of hay, baled and loose, which was to 
have been used for fodder during the winter, has been 
destroyed. 

There was a sharp earthquake shock at Summerville, 
South Carolina, at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 15th 
inst. No damage was done. 

The villages of Sabine Pass, Johnson’s Bayou and 
Taylor’s Bayou, on the dividing line between Texas 
and Louisiana, were swept away by the storm and 
high tides on the 12th instant. “Out of more than 
150 houses in Sabine Pass, less than six remain stand- 
ing, and they are ruined. The waves broke against 
the lighthouse in solid walls fifty feet high, tearing out 
the windows at the very top of the structure.” It is 
feared that 250 persons in all have lost their lives. 

An examination of the country back of Sabine, and 
immediately in the vicinity of Beaumont, shows that 
the salt water came back from the coast fully forty 
miles through the swamps, and hundreds of thousands 
of acres are still submerged by water that was forced 
back and has no outlet. 

Carcasses of thousands of drowned cattle, hogs, horses 
and fowl, are strewn everywhere, and clouds of seagulls 
and buzzards hover over the desolated country for an 
area of thirty square miles. 

A gale on the 14th instant did much damage to pro- 

erty in various places, particularly on the Lakes. At 
Buflalo about forty small dwellings were destroyed by 
the winds and waves, and five lives were lost. 

It is reported that 40,000 head of cattle, belonging 
to the St. Louis syndicate, in Northern Montana, have 
perished because of the drought. The loss is estimated 
at $240,000. 

Reports from different sections of Berks County, 
Penna., show great damage from the drought, which is 
said to be “the severest for over twenty years.” Many 
fields will have to be replowed and resown. Wells are 
drying up, and in some places farmers are compelled 
to haul water from long distances. 

It is estimated by prominent grape-growers of Ham- 
mondsport, New York, that 5V0 tons of grapes were 
frozen on the vines on the shores of Lake Keuka, on 
the night of the 16th inst. The mercury went down 
to 20 degrees. The varieties frozen were principally 
Catawba, Concord and Diana. 

A national convention of brewers and liquor dealers 
met in Chicago on the 18th instant. Seventeen States 
were represented. The chairman explained that the 
object of the convention was “to make the liquor busi- 
ness as respectable as possible. The delegates present 
were men who were as thoroughly opposed to the dives 
and disreputable places where liquor selling was car- 
ried on as any other class of citizens.’”’ He might have 
stated that the State of Massachusetts has officially re- 
ported the death-rate from alcohol within her borders 
in 1885, was 6.3; and that in 1867 it was 2.6. 

During Ninth Month the letter carriers at the 
Philadelphia Post-office delivered 8,866,092 letters and 
postal cards, and 2,111,580 newspapers, and collected 
8,342,550 letters and postal cards and 1,035,900 news- 
papers. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 398, 
which was 83 more than’ the previous week, and 59 
more than during the corresponding week last year. 
Of the whole number 208 were males and 198 females: 
56 died of consumption ; 28 of diseases of the heart; 22 
of marasmus; 21 of debility ; 21 of pneumonia; 18 of 
croup ; 16 of old age, and 16 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s 1124; 4’s, 129; 3’s, 100}; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
93 cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but firm, at 6} cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was firm on scarcity, but demand was only 
moderate. Sales of 4 cars at $14.50 a $15 per ton for 
western winter bran, and $15.25 for fancy southern do. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour continued slow and 
unsatisfactory, and prices favored buyers. Sales of 125 
barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.65; 250 barrels Ohio, 
clear, at $4; 375 barrels Ohio and Illinois, straight, at 
$4.25 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.60; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $3.50, and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.60 a $4.85. Rye flour was quiet but 
steady, at $3.25 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—W heat declined $a 4c. No. 2 red closed at 
82} cts. bid and 82} cts. asked. Corn was dull; No. 2 
mixed closing at 43} cts. bid and 44} cts. asked. Oats 
were quiet and steady; No, 2 white closed at 34} cts. 
bid, and 344 cts. asked. 


Beef cattle were in too heavy supply and declined 
te., at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were fair at 1f a 4$ cts. Lambs were active 
at 4 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were brisk. Western, 6} a 7 cts.; State, 6 
64 cts. 

Foretcn.—On the night of the 15th instant, the wind 
which had been blowing all day, increased to a hurrican 
the storm extending over the entire southwest coasts of 
England and Ireland. Serious damage to shipping ig 
reported at Falmouth, Cowes, Plymouth and other 

laces, and one steamer, if not two are believed to haye 
een lost. 

The French Government has demanded that Ching 
shall not restrict the trade in opium in Yun-Nan and 
Tonquin. 

There is a growth of the war feeling in France. The 
Boulanger party have begun the issue of two new jour. 
nals, La Revanche and Le Soldat La Boureur, to adyo 
cate an offensive policy in vindication of the mili 
prestige of France. General Boulanger, however, dis- 
owns any connection with the papers. 

The Militaire says that General Boulanger desires 
war, not for the purpose of recovering Alsace, not to 
gratify personal ambition, but as a step leading to the 
solution of social questions. 

Madrid, Tenth Month 18th.—The Cabinet will to- 
day consider President Cleveland’s proclamation in re- 
lation to Cuban imports. It is hoped that the conflict 
will be smoothed out, but there is a unanimity of opin- 
ion here that Spain should be firm in support of the 
interests of Cuba. 

The journals warn Bulgaria against electing a Prince 
until the Powers have agreed upon the most suitable 
person to select. They also counsel her to abstain in 
every way from provoking Russia. 

The elections in Bulgaria for members of the Great 
Sobranje have resulted in the return of 480 Govern. 
ment candidates, of 26 members of the Zankoff party 
and of 15 adherents of Karaveloff. 

Russia has presented another note to the Bulgari 
Government, declaring the recent elections illegal, and 
damanding the postponement of the meeting of the So 
branje. The Government refuses to yield. 

The Novoe Vremya says the time is now auspicious 
for France to raise the Egyptian question, and declares 
that Russia will not hinder her. 

Private advices received in San Francisco report 
the cholera still ravaging Corea. In Seoul, a city of 
200,000 inhabitants, the death rate has reached the 
frightful average of 1000 per day. The task of attempt 
ing to bury the dead has been abandoned. 


WANTED, 


At the Boarding School for Indian Children, # 
Tunesassa, a woman Friend, to assist the Matron ia 
her household duties. Apply to 

Jos. 8. Elicinton, 325 Pine St. 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Phila. 10th Mo. 1886. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Bible Association df 
Friends in America, will be held in the Committee 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day ever 
ing, Eleventh Month 3rd, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Epuraim SMITH, 
Tenth Mo. 1886. Secretary. 


“ Marriep, Ninth Mo. 22nd, 1886, at Friends’ Mee 
ing-house, Twelfth street below Market, SAMUEL 
SMEDLEY, Jr., to ELLEN E., daughter of David 8 
Brown. 


Diep, at her residence in Fallsington, Pa., Fifth Mo 
12th, 1886, Mary SaTTERTHWAITS, in the 80th yest 
year of her age, a member of Falls Monthly a 
of Friends. To her the language is applicable, “ Bl 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

——,, on the 20th of Eighth Month, 1886, Susan B, 
daughter of Giles and the late Susan B. Satterthwailé, 
a member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Through redeeming love and mercy, she was 
to resign all her earthly hopes for the brighter prow 
ises of a life immortal. “ If we suffer with Him, 
shall also reign with Him.” 

——,, Ninth Mo. 26th, 1886, at his son’s resident 
Tilghman’s Point, Talbot Co., Md., NaTHANIEL 
Brows, in the 62d year of his age, a member of tht 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for tht 
Northern District. 
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